334                                LECTUEE X.
is, for how could it have become anything but itself? Not from not being, for that is not, and cannot bring forth; nor from being, for this would never bring forth anything but itself. And this ov cannot have parK for there is nothing different from it by which its parts could be separated. All space is filled by it. and it is there immoveable, always in the aame place, by itself and like itself. Nor is thinking difi'nvnt from being1, because there is nothing but being, and thinking is thinking of being. It is curious that Parmenides will not have this Being to bo infinite, because he looks even upon infinity as something imperfect, because not having definite limits. In fact, thin Real Being of Parmenides is by no means immaterial; we can best explain it by tho simile wo met with in the Upanishads, that all that is made of clay, is clay, differing only by name and form. Panm/nitleH doos nut deny that these forms and names exist in the phenomenal world, ho only insists on the uncertainty of the evidence which the senses offer us of these forms and names. And as in the Upaniuhads this erroneous knowledge or nescience is sometimes called tarn an or dai'kness, as opposed to the light (te//as) of true knowledge, we find that Parmenides also speaks of darkness (vvg dSa?;y) as the cause of erroneous, and of light (alOtpiov TTvp) as the cause of true knowledge*,
We thus see how the level of thought reached by the earlier Elcatics, is much the same as that of the earlier Upanishads. They both start from religious ideas, and end in metaphysical conceptions, they both have arrived at the highest abstraction of TO <&/, the
1 Twvruv S1 IflrrJt voftv re teal oftvexlv |<m K<Jrm<t, &c.    Sim Phys. ft. 19 a, 31 a, b.